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FOREWORD 

Augustine  had  a  dream.   He  dreamed  of  a  young  boy  at  the 
seashore.   The  boy  held  a  small  pail  which  he  continually  dipped 
into  the  sea  and  then  emptied  onto  the  shore.   "What  are  you 
doing?"  asked  Augustine.   "l»m  emptying  the  sea,"  said  the  boy. 
"You  will  never  finish,"  observed  Augustine.   "No  sooner  will 
you  be  able  to  explain  my  Trinity,"  said  the  lad,  and  then  he 
vanished. 

Existentialism  is  like  that  sea.   It  has  vastly  over- 
flowed the  pails  of  definition  that  have  so  often  been  dipped 
into  it.   Some  of  the  pails  have  been  bigger  and  better  than 
others  but  they  have  all  had  the  same  problem.   They  were  all 
held  by  serious  men. 

For  months  now,  I  have  been  looking  at  those  pail-like 
studies,  trying  to  discover  what  was  wrong.   Why  did  these  men 
find  existentialism  so  hard  to  define?  The  great  minds  of 
modern  philosophy  have  all  tried  their  hand  at  it  with  no 
more  success  than  the  lad  of  Augustine's  dream.   Yet 
"existentialism"  is  a  popular  word.   It  has  made  all  the  TV 
talk  shows,   it  is  a  word  filled  with  life.   Then  why  are  all 
the  definitions  so  lifeless? 

The  answer  goes  back  to  the  story  of  the  boy  and  the  pail. 
In  the  story  the  pail  was  held  by  a  boy.   Now  boys  look  at 
the  sea  in  a  guite  different  way  than  philosophers. 
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Philosophers  are  serious.  Boys  are  thoughtful.  Boys  think  and 

wonder.   Philosophers  study  and  probe.   The  philosopher  looks 

at  the  sea  in  terms  of  cause  and  purpose.   The  boy,  quite 

simply,  looks  at  the  sea  and  sees  the  wonder  of  it  all.   The 

boy  sees  a  larger  sea  than  the  philosopher.   He  sees  the  Spanish 

Main.  Boys  keep  discovering  something  that  men  keep  forgetting— 

the  awful  wonder  that  the  sea  is  wet  I 

Now  that  constant  discovery  of  childhood  is  essential  to 
existentialism.  Not  to  comprehend  it  is  to  fail  to  understand 
that  all  existentialists  are  poets.  Tell  a  child  the  story  of 
a  flying  elephant  and  he  will  consider  it  too  good  to  be  true. 
Tell  the  same  story  to  a  serious  man  and  his  mind  will  tell 
him  that  the  story  is  false.  The  child  will  be  filled  with 
wonder.   The  man  will  be  filled  with  weariness. 

In  form,  I  must  be  weary  too.   Certain  conventions  must 
be  followed.   For  after  all,  this  is  a "research  paper"  and 
intimations  of  scholarship  are  required.   But  must  we  be  dull? 
Must  fancy  be  forbidden?   If  so,  failure  is  inevitable.  As 
proof  I  offer  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica»s  article  on 
"Existentialism."   The  Encyclopedia  used  thousands  of  words 
and  failed.   It  was  so  correct  that  it  killed — killed  the 

spirit  of  existentialism.   Perhaps  fancy  does  have  its  place 
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in  a  research  paper.   A  very  serious  scholar  of  existentialism 

has  claimed  that  our  subject  was  a  reaction  against  scientific 

humanism*   the  claim  that  the  only  knowledge  is  that  which 


Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1972  ed.»  s.v.  "Existentialism." 
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John  Macquarrie,  A 

Harper  Torchbooks ,  1955). 
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can  be  verified.  Now  no  child  in  his  right  mind  would  seek  to 

verify  a  flying  elephant.   He  would  leave  that  to  the  paleonto- 
logist with  his  pail. 


INTRODUCTION 

Existentialism  is  not,  primarily,  a  philosophy.   It  is  a 
mood  based  on  a  point  of  view.   As  a  mood,  it  can  be  dominated 
or  domineering.   The  results,  therefore,  can  be  as  disparate  as 
the  despair  of  Nietzsche  or  the  stigmata  of  St.  Francis.   There 
have  been  elements  of  existentialism  in  every  thoughtful  man 
who  has  pondered  the  human  condition.   In  this  paper,  we  will 
be  discussing  five  themes  characteristic  of  what  we  today  know 
as  existentialism. 

Because  existentialism  is  basically  a  mood,  it  is  found 
less  often  in  works  of  philosophy  than  it  is  in  works  of  art. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  men  whom  we  consider  the  leading 
existentialists,  sartre  and  Marcel,  are  both  dramatists.   And 
because  the  Living  God  is  the  greatest  Dramatist  of  all,  He 
reveals  Himself  as  an  existentialist  God.   we  will  see  how 
in  a  few  moments. 

Existentialism  as  a  universal  element  in  all  thinking  is 

the  attempt  of  man  to  describe  his  existence  and  its  conflicts 
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and  the  anticipation  of  overcoming  them.    In  this  sense  the 

first  philosopher  who  had  many  existentialist  elements  was 
Plato.   Yet  in  all  the  ancient  world  Virgil,  the  poet,  rather 
than  Plato,  the  philosopher,  has  best  encapsulated  the 
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Paul  Tillich,  Existentialist  Aspects  of  Modern  Art 
(n.p.s  Scribner*s  Sons,  1955),  p.  129. 
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quintessence  of  existentialism  in  one  untranslatable  line, 

4 
"Sunt  lacrimae  rerum."  Literally,  those  three  words  mean 

"there  are  tears  of  things."  Yet  that  simple  trinitarian  line 

bespeaks  all  the  suffering,  all  the  anguish,  all  the  nobility, 

written  in  tears  on  the  uplifted  face  of  mankind. 

As  a  modern  philosophical  mood,  existentialism  usually 

looks  to  Soren  Kierkegaard  as  its  fountainhead,  although 

Kierkegaard  himself  was  not  a  philosopher,  nor  did  he  found  a 

"school."   within  ten  years  of  his  death  (1855),  Kierkegaard 

was  forgotten.   It  was  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I  and  the 

growing  depersonalization  of  the  modern  industrial  states  that 

resurrected  the  thought  of  Kierkegaard  and  passed  the  poetic 

standard  to  T.  S.  Eliot  in  his  "Wasteland." 


4Virgil  Aeneid  5.  376. 


CHAPTER  I 
YAHWEH 

In  the  great  Theophany  of  Chapter  Three  of  the  Book  of 
Exodus,  the  Deity  defines  itself  in  two  ways,  implying  three 
elements  of  uniqueness.   "I  am  the  God  of  your  Father."   "I  am 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of  Jacob."5 
"Yahweh."6 

The  two  ways  in  which  the  Deity  is  defining  itself  are 
the  way  of  history  and  the  way  of  freedom,  the  latter  being 
involved  in  the  name  "Yahweh."  These  two  ways  constitute  the 
existential ity  of  the  revelation.   In  defining  Himself  as 
"the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of  Jacob," 
two  things  are  actually  being  stated:   that  God  is  a  God  who 
reveals  Himself  historically,  and  secondly,  since  the  experience 
of  no  two  men  is  ever  the  same,  that  God  is  a  God  of  unique 
experience. 

In  a  sense,  history  is  the  naming  of  the  divinity.   God 
never  reveals  His  "last  name."   Instead  He  says  of  Himself, 
"I  am  the  God  (blank!)  who  led  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 
I  am  the  God  Who  did  this  and  this  for  you.   This  is  the 
existentialist  emphasis,   into  the  actual  historical  situation, 
God  is  constantly  thrusting  Himself.   Man  is  told  to  discover 


Exodus  3s6.    6Ibid.,  3:14. 
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in  his  personal  and  communal  experience,  the  naming  of  God  by- 
God.  God  gives  no  definition  of  Himself  apart  from  the  ex- 
perience of  man.   He  is  not  the  "sun  god"  of  Egypt.   He  is  not 
the  "city  god"  as  was  Marduk  of  Babylonia.   He  is  the  God  Who.  . 
He  is  the  Living  God. 

In  stating  in  response  to  Moses1  question,  "Tell  them 
7 
Yahweh  sent  you,"  God  is  exercising  His  supreme  freedom. 

Adam  had  been  allowed  to  name  the  animals.   The  animals  exist 

for  man.   In  Eden  they  were  under  human  control  and  so  it  was 

fitting  that  they  should  be  named  by  man.   In  the  ancient  world 

to  give  a  name  or  to  change  a  name  was  an  exercise  of  suzerainty. 

In  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  scrolls  of  the  dead,  to  be  able  to 

correctly  pronounce  the  words  of  the  scrolls  assured  one's 

beloved  a  safe  journey  across  the  River  Styx. 

"Yahweh"  can  be  translated  in  various  ways: 

"I  am  who  am;" 

"I  am  who  causes  to  be;" 

"I  am  who  I  will  be;" 

"It's  not  for  you  to  know  my  name." 

Whatever  be  our  preference  of  translation,  God  is  stating 
His  absolute  freedom  in  relation  to  man.  God  is  the  Living  God 
Whom  the  heavens  and  man's  concepts  cannot  contain. 

Now  this  stress  on  freedom  and  the  idea  that  ultimate 
truth,  living  truth,  cannot  be  conceptualized  are  the  bedrock  of 
later  existentialism.   For  existentialism  was  a  revolt  against 
the  attempt  of  scientific  conceptualization  to  claim  the 


7Ibid. 
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adoration  of  the  human  mind.   In  the  sense  of  the  above,  there- 
fore, God  reveals  Himself  existential ly. 


CHAPTER  II 
30REN  AABYE  KIERKEGAARD 

Soren  Kierkegaard  was  born  in  Copenhagen  May  5,  1813.   He 
died  in  1855.   His  thought  is  intimately  related  with  his  life, 
and  to  do  justice  to  the  one  requires  a  full  treatment  of  the 
other.   However,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  a  full  biography 
is  impossible,  and  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  three  excellent 
studies  listed  in  the  bibliography.   His  greatest  work  was 
Concluding  Unscientific  Postscript  to  the  Philosophical 
Fragments,  which  is  treated  extensively  in  the  three  biographies. 

Kierkegaard  always  reasons  from  existence,  not  toward  it. 
He  would  not  attempt  to  prove  that  a  stove  exists  but  that 
something  existing  is  a  stove.   He  states  that  the  attempt  of 
philosophers  and  theologians  to  prove  God^  existence  is  bad 
logic  because  it  confuses  two  frames  of  reference!   logic  is 
abstract,  faith  is  existential.   To  understand  what  this  means 
we  must  consider  what  Kierkegaard  calls  "the  three  existence 
spheres."   They  are  the  aesthetic?  the  ethical;  the  religious. 

The  aesthetic  sphere,  or  stage  of  life,  is  the  sphere 
of  immediacy.   It  ends  in  boredom.   The  aesthete  is  interested 
in  many  things,  music,  art,  beauty,  but  he  is  really  concerned 
with  nothing.   He  is  the  man  who  loses  himself  in  multiplicity. 


John  A.  Gates,  The  Life  and  Thought  of  Kierkegaard  for 
Everyman  (Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1960),  p.  98. 
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His  life  is  fractured.   For  him,  life  can  be  seen  in  only  two 

possible  perspectives.   One  can  laugh;  or  one  can  blow  one's 

brains  out.   Since  the  former  choice  involves  less  courage  and 

less  effort  and  is  on  the  whole  more  convenient,  it  is  better 

9 
to  laugh. ~ 

The  ethical  sphere  begins  with  man's  recognition  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  good  and  evil  and  that  he  must  be 
on  one  side  or  the  other.    The  aesthetic  view  makes  no  such 
distinction  and  so  gives  no  selfhood  and  no  ground  for  ethical 
choice.   Manhood  is  freedom  of  choice,  to  choose  one's  self- 
responsibility  to  be  human,  and  to  be  human  is  to  possess  this 
freedom  to  choose  and  to  exercise  it.   Every  man  must  first 
choose  to  be  who  he  is,  then  decide  to  be  what  he  is,  and  then 
he  will  do  in  order  to  reveal  and  express  the  self  he  has 
become  by  his  own  choice.   The  sphere  of  the  ethical  is  the 
sphere  of  the  "ought."  This  "ought,"  however,  is  universal. 
All  men  should  do  good  and  avoid  evil.   The  sphere  of  the 
ethical,  therefore,  is  the  sphere  of  moral  law.   Its  highest 
expression  is  repentance.  At  this  level  Kierkegaard  says  that 
Abraham  must  be  held  a  murderer  for  attempting  to  kill  Isaac 
in  sacrifice.   A  father  ought  not  to  kill  his  son. 

By  its  very  nature,  the  ethical  stage  drives  a  man  who  is 
truly  existential  (serious  about  himself)  onward  to  the  re- 
ligious stage.   He  is  keenly  aware  of  his  moral  bankruptcy, 
of  the  wide  gap  between  finite  ability  and  infinite 


9Ibid.,  p.  58.    10Ibid.,  p.  69. 
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responsibility.  He  needs  and  if  he  is  desperate  enough,  he  seeks 
God.   This  brings  up  the  subject  of  religious  suffering. 

Religious  suffering  is  a  psychic  tension  in  which  the 
religious  individual  is  pulled  in  two  directions  by  conflicting 
forces  within  himself.   He  is  a  part  of  the  culture  in  which  he 
lives  and  this  culture  is  a  part  of  him.   This  involves  many 
commitments;  but  he  must  be  absolutely  committed  to  God  and  so 
must  renounce  the  world  and  all  relative  commitments.   He  must 
die  to  the  world. 

There  is  also  the  tension  in  the  fact  that  eternal  happi- 
ness is  not  an  immediate  blessing  but  a  future  one.  A  third 
tension  is  between  man's  experience  of  an  absolute  relation  to 
God  and  his  inability  to  find  any  adequate  external  expression 
for  this  relation.   The  final  tension,  specifically  Christian, 
is  the  tension  of  the  absurd.   Christian  faith  is  the  absolute 
paradox  of  a  God  Who  came  in  human  form  and  became  man's 
servant.   In  Christianity  God  does  not  lose  Kis  omnipresence, 
but  He  transcends  it  by  acting  decisively  for  man's  salvation 
in  a  particular  time  and  place. 

This  is  absurd,  but  it  is  not  irrational  to  believe  it. 
This  outreach  of  divine  love  cannot  be  explained  or  understood, 
but  it  can  only  be  received  by  any  man  who  will  accept  it  on 
God's  terms.   It  requires  a  "leap"  of  faith.   Therefore,  no 
one  can  "teach"  Christianity  to  anyone  else  except  in  an  ab- 
stract sense.   The  attempts  of  philosophers  and  theologians  to 
do  so  by  correlating  Christianity  with  "objective  knowledge" 
ends  not  in  faith  but  in  skepticism. 
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Kierkegaard  prophetically  predicted  that  great  changes 

would  come  in  Western  society.   These  changes  would  be  due  to 

three  major  factors t 

1.  an  educational-scientific  emphasis  on  facts  to  the 
neglect  of  meanings; 

2.  preoccupation  with  detached,  reflective  observation  to 
the  abandonment  of  creative  enthusiasm  and  action; 

3.  idealization  of  an  abstraction,  mass  man,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  real,  individual  man. 

There  was,  Soren  Kierkegaard  believed,  no  hope  that  these 

forces  could  be  halted  or  their  consequences  avoided.   He  proved 

correct. 


CHAPTER  III 

FIVE  MAJOR  THEMES  OF  EXISTENTIALISM1 1 

The  Gap  Between  Abstract  Reasoning  and  Life 
t  are  all  aware  that  such  a  gap  does  exist  whether  we 
are  "existentialists"  or  not.   What  are  unique  to  the  exis- 
tentialists are  the  conclusions  that  they  draw. 

The  process  of  Intellectual  knowledge,  they  say,  is  not 
the  conformity  to  an  intelligible  order  of  beings;  it  is  not 

the  correspondence  between  the  subject  and  the  object  of 

12 
knowledge  either.    According  to  the  existentialists,  man's 

intellect  does  not  discover  objective  truth;  its  natural  ten- 
dency consists  in  foresight  instead  of  insight.   It  projects 
itself  into  the  possibilities  of  future  action  for  whose 
success  it  draws  the  practical  blueprint.   Given  this  pre- 
dominance of  useful  activism  over  the  detached  analysis  of 

13 
abstract  reason,  action  dominates  knowledge. 

Consequently,  our  universal  concepts  do  not  represent 

"essences"  of  known  objects;  they  answer  only  to  a  merely 

practical  question  about  what  use  one  can  make  of  known  things. 


This  paper  does  not  deal  with  individual  existentialists 
since  they  are  the  subject  of  other  papers  that  will  be  pre- 
sented. 

12 

Frederick  Patka,  Existentialist  Thinkers  and  Thought 

(New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1962),  p.  17. 
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The  phrase  is  Henri  Bergson's. 

13 
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A  similar  value  judgment  applies  also  to  the  intrinsic  nature 

of  scientific  method,  its  systematic  research  and  discoveries. 
For  the  existentialists,  science  is  fundamentally  positive, 
empirical,  applied,  and,  above  all  else,  a  useful  tool  in  the 
conquest  of  physical  reality. 

Thus  the  value  of  intellectual  Knowledge  becomes  neces- 
sarily subjective  and  relative.   It  is  just  an  adapting  and 
thereby  distorting  of  the  immaculate  originality  of  true 
reality  which  is  really  a  constant  flux  or  change  and  creative 
evolution. 

Being  Versus  Life  as  Concrete  Duration 
Aristotle  considered  "being"  as  coextensive  with 
"reality."  Not  so  the  existentialists.   They  restrict  "reality' 
to  the  sphere  of  "life"  and  its  synonymous  terms  such  as 
"duration,"  "continuous  change,"  and  "becoming."  Life  is  seen 
as  the  uninterrupted  process  of  pure  becoming.   Knowledge,  for 
them,  is  an  act  of  creative  activity  by  which  reality  is 
brought  into  existence:   the  "existing"  objects,  for  example. 
True  knowledge  is  not  the  correspondence  between  knower  and 
known;  it  is  rather  the  "invention"  of  the  creative  existent 
in  the  process  of  incommunicable  intuition.   Since  there  is 
no  object  which  exists  independently  of  the  knowing  subject 
(below  the  appearance  level),  the  duality  and  the  real  dis- 
tinction between  subject  and  object  are  eliminated.   The  sub- 
ject does  not  know  reality}  rather  he  creates  it  through  the 
vital  and  dynamic  act  of  intuition.   Intuition  is  the  means 
of  penetrating  below  the  superficial  layer  of  conscious 
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awareness  of  the  world,  of  solidified  objects,  to  the  intimate 

region  of  the  uninterrupted  flux  or  succession  of  conscious 

states  which  "concrete  reality"  or  life  really  is.   Life  is 

engaged  in  a  constant  process  of  dynamic  unfolding.   To  the 

extent  that  we  "live"  in  a  world  of  fixed  essences  or  solid 

objects,  we  are  not  in  touch  with  reality  at  its  deepest.   To 

come  in  touch  with  the  underlying  flux  is  the  "authentic" 

experience. 

Man  in  the  World 

The  individual  experience  of  life  as  concrete  duration 
contains  structural  elements  belonging  to  one's  existential 
situation.   There  is  first  the  experience  of  freedom,  which 
opens  future  possibilities  in  becoming  and  transcending  the 
previous  stages  of  existence.   These  future  possibilities 
should  be  met  with  courage.   Through  these,  the  individual 
will  dispose  his  lot  in  life  via  the  act  of  projecting  himself 
into  the  open  possibilities  of  an  unknown  future.   This  heroic 
act  of  throwing  oneself  toward  the  future  gives  rise  to  the 
experience  of  anguish,  dread  and  concern.   (This  is  where 
Kierkegaard»s  "leap"  of  faith  comes  in.)   This  self-projection 
is  aimed  at  the  transfiguration  or  clarification  of  the  meaning 
of  life  on  higher  and  higher  levels  of  self -appropriation. 
Here  is  the  place  where  existentialists  distinguish  between 
authentic  and  inauthentic  existence. 

"Being-in-the-world"  gives  instances  of  different  forms 
of  life.   The  animal,  for  example,  enjoys  a  "secure"  life. 
It  is  "closed  in/'  since  it  must  be  what  it  is.   Man,  on  the 
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contrary,  is  an  insecure  existent,  being  under  the  constant  ten- 
sion created  by  the  bio-spiritual  conflict  immanent  in  his 
constitution.   Each  part  of  man  demands  the  satisfaction  of 
related  needs  and  wants  without  a  final  equilibrium  being 
achieved.   It  is  a  condition  of  unbalance,  unrest,  anguish  and 
ambivalence. 

Man  is  the  only  being  who  has  to  justify  himself  before 
himself  and  others,  because  man  alone  has  the  possibility  of 
becoming  other  than  he  finds  himself.   Man  has  the  possibility 
of  transcendence.   Transcendence  means  the  possibility  of 
becoming  other  than  and  more  authentic  than  one  is  at  the  moment. 

Man  is  not  the  being  he  was  yesterday,  and  tomorrow  he 
is  not  going  to  be  the  same  as  today.   Since  his  existence 
means  constant  self -transcendence,  the  denial  of  what  I  am  now 
to  become  what  I  am  not  yet,  I  cannot  reduce  myself  to  mere 
being,  such  as  an  object. 

However,  it  is  the  existentialists'  contention  that  not 
every  man  achieves  authentic  existence  at  the  higher  levels. 
The  majority  drop  out  in  favor  of  security.   Most  men  follow 
the  ethics  of  conformity. 

Many  existentialists  view  religion  as  a  security  blanket. 
As  such  it  is  useless  in  achieving  authentic  existence.   For 

this  reason  Tillich  has  claimed  that  to  the  extent  that  you 

14 
are  a  Christian  you  are  not  an  existentialist.    For  this 

reason  also  Gabriel  Marcel  does  not  think  of  himself  as  an 

15 
existentialist. 


14Tillich,  Existentialist  Aspects  of  Modern  Art,  p.  141. 

15Gabriel  Marcel,  Homo  Viator  (n.p. i  Harper  Torchbooks, 
1962),  p.  14. 
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Modern  skepticism  is  the  sure  symptom  of  man's  estrange- 
ment from  himself.   The  existentialists  say  that  man  does  not 
possess  the  resources  of  traditional  faith  in  himself,  in 
others,  or  in  the  supernatural,  since  they  have  been  dis- 
credited by  the  last  major  devaluation  of  Nietzsche's  philosophy. 

The  Problem  of  Communication 
Existentialists  claim  that  communication  is  a  problem  for 
two  reasons.   First,  there  is  an  immanent  character  of  insight 
achieved  in  the  state  of  introspection.   Second,  since  human 
concepts  and  logical  principles  have  been  rejected  as  unfit  for 
the  communication  of  existential  experiences,  there  is  only  one 
solution  left.   That  is  the  use  of  indirect  communication  by 
means  of  analogy  and  dramatic  staging  of  existential  situations 
as  illustrative  of  the  experiences.   This  is  why  most  existen- 
tialists write  novels  (Kafka,  Camus),  or  plays  (Sartre,  Marcel), 
or  poems  (Rilke,  Holderin). 

The  Problem  of  Transcendence — Man  and  God 
The  new  "philosophy  of  life,"  or  existentialism,  has  been 
identified  as  the  protest  of  Life  against  Reason.    Reason  has 
been  made  responsible  for  the  universal  crisis  of  modern  man 
and  modern  life  by  many  existentialists.   The  crisis  is  the 
symptom  of  the  overall  alienation  of  man  from  himself,  from 
his  fellow  men,  from  his  world  and  from  his  God.   The  one-sided 
and  excessive  "rationalization"  of  life  created  a  material 
civilization  designed  after  the  pattern  of  a  pragmatic  and 


1  fo 

Patka,  Existentialist  Thinkers  and  Thought,  p.  69. 
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pleasurable  desire  to  create  all  sorts  of  securities  for  the 

ordinary  man.   This  resulted  in  scientific  positivism  and  in  a 

mechanical  interpretation  and  organization  of  social  life, 

hand  in  hand  with  the  depersonalization  of  the  individual  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  academic  philosophy  came  to  a  dead  end  in 

17 
various  German  idealisms   which  divorced  themselves  from  the 

real  world. 


17 

In  this  the  existentialists  show  their  European 

parochialism  by  ignoring  the  work  of  men  like  John  Wright  of 

Harvard  and  Alfred  North  Whitehead. 


CHAPTER  TV 
THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

Hov  we  assess  the  present  situation  depends  upon  whether 

18        19 
we  are  existentialists   or  not. 

According  to  the  existentialists  the  present  situation  is 
as  follows.   The  old  and  traditional  outlook  on  man  (animal 
rationale),  his  world  (a  logically  structured  cosmos),  his 
powers  of  knowledge  (reason)  and  his  hopes  for  metaphysical 
transcendence,  have  been  displaced  by  a  new  man  (the  existen- 
tialist), living  a  new  reality  (life  as  concrete  duration), 
endowed  with  a  new  power  of  knowledge  (intuition),  by  which  he 
hopes  to  arrive  at  the  new  reality  of  a  new  metaphysics  as 
the  dwelling  place  of  a  new  God. 

To  a  non-existentialist  the  situation  is  quite  different. 
As  previously  stated,  existentialism  arose  in  the  aftermath 
of  World  "War  I.   In  formal  philosophical  circles  today,  it  is 
no  longer  dominant.   In  the  arts  the  situation  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, for,  in  a  sense,  existentialism  is  the  soul  of  modern 

20 
art.    It  was  a  fundamental  source  of  inspiration  for  Picasso, 

Georges  Rouault,  and  many  others. 


Patka,  Existentialist  Thinkers  and  Thought,  p.  69. 
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Sacr amentum  Hundi  (n.p.:  Herder  and  Herder,  1968), 


2*300-306. 
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Tillich,    Existentialist  Aspects  of  JSodern  Art,    p.    146. 
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In  France,  existentialism  has  been  replaced  by  the  Marxist 

"engagement"  or  by  the  pure  theory  of  structuralism,   in  Germany 
analytical  philosophy  has  come  to  the  fore,  along  with  a  philo- 
sophical critique  of  society.   Even  in  Heidegger,21  the  philo- 
sophy of  existence  has  become  in  his  famous  "reversal,"  the 
thinking  of  being. 

In  theology,  the  influence  of  "early  Heidegger"  is  very 
strong  in  Karl  Rahner.  However,  in  the  United  States  and 
England  the  school  now  holding  sway  is  "process  theology." 

21 

Sem  Und  Zeit  (Being  and  Time),  published  in  1927,  was 

the  great  work  of  Martin  Heidegger  during  his  early  or  exis- 
tentialist period. 


CONCLUSION 

In  the  body  of  this  paper,  I  have  tried  to  point  out  that 
some  elements  of  existentialism  have  always  been  with  us;  in 
fact,  they  are  intimately  connected  with  revelation  itself. 
The  focus  on  man's  freedom  must  never  be  lost.   The  sense  of 
the  tragic  cannot  be  lost.   Man»s  estrangement  in  this  world  is 
as  familiar  as  the  shoes  upon  our  feet.   In  traditional  re- 
ligious terminology  there  is  a  word  for  it,  and  that  word  is 
"the  fall." 

Some  twenty  years  ago  an  over indulgent  publisher  found 

some  of  my  work  worthy  of  the  light  of  day.   Among  that  work 

was  a  poem  which  did  then  and  does  now  sum  up  the  question  and 

the  quest  at  the  heart  of  existentialism,  and  with  it  I  shall 

close. 

Down  the  cascading  reigns  of  time, 
Through  the  abyss  of  the  always  new 
Comes  the  new,  the  ageless  rain. 

The  misty  weights  cry  a  mournful  wail 
That  dulls  the  cold-dead  ear  of  man 
To  the  screaming  cyclop  of  the  sky. 

Would  a  God  teach  man  to  cry 

With  tears  wherein  such  stillness  lies 

Even  as  the  flowers  spring? 
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